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biological philosopher. It would seem as if no one who cares to deal 
conscientiously with the philosophical implications of biology can 
afford to neglect this very keen analysis of the pertinent facts. Mr. 
Pitkin regards consciousness as a projection field of a projectorial 
system of which the reagent is the projectorial referent and the environ- 
ment is the projected complex. Hallucinations and errors are treated 
on the principle that "entities in certain relations are real indiscernibles, 
and that their identity in such complexes as are determined only by those 
relations is just as genuine as their differences in complexes otherwise 
determined" (p. 465). 

The volume so inadequately sampled in the preceding review is one 
that may fairly be called epoch-making, so far as anything can be so 
called when it is of such recent appearance. If the realism of the type 
that has sprung up in so many different quarters in the English 
speaking world is going to be something more than a passing fad, 
then this volume in all likelihood is going to stand in the same relation 
to the development of this realism as Locke's Essay stands to English 
empiricism. But even should realism not succeed in outliving the day 
of its lusty birth, at least the painstaking work here represented should 
be for some time to come a point of departure for a more thorough 
and detailed study of the problems which have so far been attacked 
only wholesale by both pragmatists and idealists. Nothing more 
stimulating and more promising and more 'like business' has appeared 
in philosophical literature for many a day. 

It is a pity that the publishers did not do their part in the production 
of such a notable work so well as the authors. The stinginess of the 
page margins makes it almost impossible to annotate while reading. 
And misprints are not infrequent. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Conduct and its Disorders Biologically Considered. By Charles 
Arthur Mercier. London, Macmillan and Co., 191 1. — pp. xxiii, 
377- 

Dr. Mercier says that while many departments of conduct have 
been exhaustively studied, there has never been any comprehensive 
study of conduct as a whole. His aim is to supply this deficiency in 
our knowledge by an investigation of conduct in all its phases for the 
purpose of showing how every mode of conduct can be accounted for 
on biological grounds and what its value is in securing the survival 
of man in the struggle for existence. I should have thought it rather 
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difficult, not to say cruel, to avoid all mention of Spencer in this 
connection; but the author has in previous works abundantly acknowl- 
edged his manifest indebtedness to the author of the Synthetic 
Philosophy; and in the present instance he has a large order to fill 
within the limits of less than four hundred pages, and he never deflects 
the reader's attention from the main course of his argument by a 
single foot-note or reference. 

Not to pause over the advantages and disadvantages of such serene 
pursuit of one's own way, there can be no doubt of the attractiveness 
of the volume for the general reader. Of its value for the more 
specific purpose for which it is written, I am incompetent to speak. 
Dr. Mercier is a well-known psychiatric physician and the author of 
several psychological treatises written primarily for alienists and from 
the stand point of the alienist; and he here reiterates his 'favorite 
tenet' that a systematic knowledge of conduct as a whole is especially 
important for the study and treatment of insanity, which is, in the 
main, disorder of conduct. That is a proposition not likely to be 
disputed. But more lies behind. The author thinks that while 
alienists are open to the grave reproach of having neglected the study 
of the normal mind as a necessary preliminary to knowledge of the 
abnormal, this neglect of normal psychology on the part of alienists is 
in the main due to the method of introspective psychologists who 
altogether ignore the association between the phenomena of mind 
and those of nervous action and conduct. 1 

The fact that Dr. Mercier writes as an alienist and that the founda- 
tions of his psychology "are built on the ground prepared by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer" not only indicates his point of view, but it explains, 
if it does not justify, some statements that may otherwise appear 
paradoxical to the general reader. If one's aim is to find explanations 
that are not psychological but biological, it is of course true that in this 
connection an explanation of conduct in psychological terms is 
irrelevant (p. 7) ; but this of itself throws no light upon the statement 
that in treating of conduct it is "desirable to eliminate, as far as 
possible, references to mental states and processes" (p. xix). This 
statement is not less paradoxical, but it is more intelligible, when we 
know that the 'psychological unit' is regarded as a nervous process 
and mental states as purely epiphenomenal. Again, if there are some 
acts which are not "initiated or directed by the will," that is a good 
reason for not making "the intervention of volition the ground of the 

1 Cf. The Nervous System and the Mind, to the Introduction of which I am indebted 
for some of the statements that follow. 
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distinction between action and movement;" but it does not follow, 
that the distinction between voluntary and non-voluntary actions is 
unimportant in a study which undertakes to discuss the 'nature' of 
conduct in all its 'varieties and kinds.' If, however, the Will "means 
first the state of mind that we call volition or willing, and secondly, 
the nervous activity underlying that state of mind; " and if " it is the 
nervous activity, and not the state of mind, that produces the bodily 
movement; " not only is the ordinary distinction abolished between 
those modes of action upon which ethical judgments are passed and 
those upon which they are not passed, but the distinction between 
movement and action is made to depend solely upon external char- 
acteristics and not upon any internal differences. 

"An act always serves an end: a movement need serve no end." 
The author admits, however, that while it is desirable, it is not always 
possible to eliminate all reference to mental states and processes, 
and in spite of "the fathomless abyss that separates mind from 
matter," throughout the greater part of the present volume he employs 
the familiar language of psychology and common sense and speaks as 
though mental states were not merely the accompaniments but the 
causes of Conduct. Thus, " Conduct is action in pursuit of Ends, 
and is composed of Acts undertaken to attain Ends." The true 
distinction between action and movement is that the former is always 
purposive, while the latter is not. "By an end is meant a purpose. 
The End is the purpose served by the Act." The words ' End ' and 
'purpose' however are both ambiguous, and I am not sure just what 
the author means by a 'purposive' act. An act 'done with a purpose' 
is not precisely the same thing as an act that 'serves a purpose,' 
though the author uses the two phrases interchangeably; and many 
so-called actions such as sneezing, coughing, vomiting, parturition, 
are purposive in the latter sense, though they need not be, and usually 
are not voluntarily performed in order to attain a represented end. 
But whatever we take 'purposive' to mean, the author holds that the 
study of Conduct resolves itself into the study of Action and the 
study of Ends or Purposes: and Book I accordingly considers modes 
of Action, while Book II examines the ends that conduct strives to 
attain, and the means by which these ends are compassed. 

The origin of conduct is to be found neither in reflex action nor in 
volition (pp. 6, 7). From the biological point of view conduct is the 
product of two factors, the internal and the external. For the "inter- 
nal factor" read 'the nervous system with its accumulation of motion,' 
and for the "external factor" read 'environment.' Given the store 
of motion within the organism, and the response of the organism to the 
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impress of circumstances, i. e., adaptation, and Conduct, either 
'spontaneous' or 'elicited' follows. This is the clue to the whole 
book. The purposes or ends that conduct seeks to attain are numerous 
and may be divided into ultimate, intermediate and proximate. 
Ultimate ends are in all cases dictated by instincts which are the result 
of an inherited nervous mechanism; reason finds the means to attain 
those ends. This is where 'choice' comes in; which means, I take it, 
that the action of the inherited nervous mechanism is not absolutely 
fixed and determinate, but is modified and directed by the external 
factor, i. e., the stress of circumstances. The habitual pursuit of 
subordinate ends, which are necessary to the attainment of primary 
ends, results in such a modification of the inherited nervous structure 
that what were once 'reasoned' desires tend to become inherited or 
instinctive. Expressed in psychological terms, we have the fruitful 
principle here called the 'law of anticipation of motive' (cf. pp. 31, 
160, 171, 338), according to which ultimate ends drop out of sight and 
conduct originally followed as means to a further end comes to be 
followed as an end in itself. 

The ultimate end of all life and action is the continuation of the 
race to which the organism belongs. This involves the activities 
prompted by the self-preservative, reproductive and parental instincts ; 
and to these must be added those social instincts that grow out of the 
biological importance of living together in communities. Thus the 
three great departments of conduct are that which is subservient to 
the conservation of the individual; that which subserves the preserva- 
tion of the community; and that which provides for the continuation 
of the race. Since instinct dictates with imperious urgency the 
ends that we must pursue, a classification of ultimate purposes is also 
a classification of instinctive desires. Each of the above named main 
divisions of conduct has its subdivisions with its own instincts, 
primary, secondary, tertiary, and so on (pp. 80-84). This gives the 
plan of the volume. Conduct is either spontaneous or elicited, and 
it is either directly or indirectly conservative of the individual, the 
community, or the race. The true balance between the self-regarding 
instincts and the social instincts is, however, not yet reached (pp. 250, 
262-272); and this creates an ethical problem which I do not think 
the author's biological explanation of Conduct is calculated to solve. 
I regret that I have no space to comment upon the important chapter 
on Elicited Morality. The whole book is exceedingly interesting, 
and no doubt will prove satisfying to those who accept the author's 
psychology. George S. Patton. 

Princeton University. 



